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For ‘‘ Tue Frignp.” 
Memoranda of Abigail Hutchinson. 
(Continued from page 90.) 

Third Month 24th, 1882.—My aged friend, 
Elizabeth Pierson, was buried this morning. 
The funeral met at North Meeting-house. I did 
not feel able to attend. She was in her 90th 
. She had been a long time confined to her 
ouse and bed. She was for many years a use- 
ful member of Society,—an overseer, an elder, 
and at one time, clerk of the Yearly Meeting. 
Iheard there were several testimonies borne at 
her funeral. 

This afternoon was at the funeral of : 
from Orange Street Meeting-house. She was iu 
her 34th year. She died at Atlantic City, after 
a short illness. It was a very solemn time. 
Truly the day calls for all to be serious. Very 
many have been the removals by death, within 
alimited period. Not only the aged are taken, 
bat those in the meridian of their day, with also 
the young in years. No age is exempt from the 
stroke of death. 

Fourth Month 6th._—The weather was so damp 
and chilly this morning, I felt discouraged from 
going to meeting, but, nevertheless, went; and 
it was to me, a dull, low time; so that I thought 
of the disciples who said, “ We have toiled all 
night, and have taken nothing.” Yet after a few 
words near the close of the meeting, a little life 
wemed to arise, and the secret petition of my 

rt was, “Lord help me.” If He help not, 
vain is the help of man. 

15th.—Our Select Yearly Meeting held to-day. 
Several strangers in attendance. In the forepart 
of the meeting, there seemed but little life to 
arise; but after the first two Queries were read, 

re was an exercise spread over us with regard 
tothe ministry. Much was said, and well said, 
tnd the meeting closed under a solemn covering. 

16th. First-day.—Poorly, and did not get to 
meeting. Read this morning the memorandums 
kept during my mother’s illness. Truly, blessed 
are the dead who have died in the Lord; they 
“rest from their labors, and their works do follow 

m.” 

17th—Yeariy Meeting opened this morning. 
Four Queries were read. An exercise prevailed 
While they were before the meeting, on account 
of the neglect of attending week-day meetings. 

on account of departures from the simplicity 
of our profession in regard to dress and address, 
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and the reading of pernicious books. Much 
pertinent counsel was administered, which, it is 
to be hoped, will fasten as a nail in a sure place. 

23rd.—Have been reading the memorandums 
of my dear aged friend, Hannah Gibbons. How 
often she speaks of seasons of stripping and 
poverty! It is a favor, when at times feeling 
low, and poor, and as though forgotten before 
God, to know others have passed through the 
same conflicts and baptisms; and should be en- 
couragement still to trust in Him, who is near 
all his humble, dependent children, who are en- 
deavoring to — onward in the Heavenward 
journey; “looking unto Jesus, the Author and 
the Finisher of our faith.” 

30th.—Many are the changes experienced in 
the Christian journey! As in the outward, so in 
the inward, summer and winter, day and night, 
succeed each other. O, the importance of wait- 
ing in patience until light shines in the dwelling. 
“ Who is among you that feareth the Lord, that 
obeyeth the voice of his servant, that walketh in 
darkness, and hath no light; let him trust in the 
name of the Lord, and stay upon his God.” 

Fifth Month 1st.—My birthday; having ar- 
rived at the great age of 84 years, very solemn 
feelings have attended. In riding to meeting 
this morning, I was informed of the death of 
Thomas Yarnall, a valuable minister and mem- 
ber of Middletown Meeting. He died yesterday, 
after a short illness. After meeting, was told 
that Hannah W. Richardson died this morning. 
She is a Friend who will be much missed ; being 
liberal with her means, in giving to those in need. 
Her alms-deeds will, I doubt not, rise as a me- 
morial of her. She was a humble-minded Chris- 
tian; and very exemplary in dress and furni- 
ture. How much such examples are now needed 
among us! 

8th.—Called to see R. Richardson, and sister- 
in-law, The former is very poorly, and 
has been in feeble health for a long time. He 
seemed calm, though both feel the removal of 
wife and sister very keenly; but they have the 
consolation of an undoubted belief that dear 
Hannah’s work was done; and that her spirit is 
united with the just of all generations that sur- 
round the throne. 

I called afterwards to see an old friend, Cath- 
arine Brown, with whom I went to school in 
early life, and whom I always loved. She was 
confined to her chamber, having been very sick. 
We were mutually glad to see each other; and, 
in all probability, will never meet again in mu- 
tability. 

In the evening, called, with a Friend 
from Kansas. After conversing awhile, we drop- 
ped into silence, when the Friend appeared in 
prayer; supplicating for “the aged one,” and for 
themselves. A solemn feeling prevailed. I es- 
teem it a privilege to have visits from those who 
are concerned to walk by the same rule and 
mind the same thing; and are pressing onward 
toward the mark for the prize. 

9th.— Went this morning to see M. Plowman. 
She is nearly blind, and is almost ninety-three 
years of age. I felt sympathy for her in not 
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being able to read or sew. My own sight is very 
poor, but am favored in having a person who reads 
for me. With the many blessings I am possessed 
of more than some others, I can adopt the lan- 
guage, surely goodness and mercy have followed 
me all the days of my life, and hope I may be 
prepared to “dwell in the house of the Lord 
forever.” After visiting the above named Friend, 
called at L. Shipley’s, who is in her 94th year. 
“The days of our years,” says the Psalmist, “ are 
threescore years and ten; and if by reason of 
strength, they be fourscore years, yet is their 
strength labor and sorrow.” The above Friends 
have many years exceeded the fourscore, and 
are in comparatively good health. 

14th.—Feeling low and poor, and the dear 
Master’s countenance withheld, what great need 
of patience to wait until a change come. I 
have remembered the words of the Psalmist, 
“Tam poor and needy, yet the Lord thinketh 
upon me.” 

23rd.—Since the last memorandums in this 
book, have made a visit to my friend, A. C. 
Jones. Attended meeting at Plymouth on First- 
day, and thought we had a good meeting. I was 
constrained to open my mouth in testimony and 
prayer. Came home yesterday. This morning 
was at Sixth Street Meeting. A part of the 
Yearly Meeting’s Committee was in attendance. 
There was a good deal said by the ministers who 
had been appointed. , spoke first, com- 
mencing with, “called to be saints.” Several 
others followed, but my memory does not serve 
to recall sufficiently, and to convey the words, but 
the exercises were much alike, and encouraging. 
The young people, and older were spoken to; 
and I do desire the labors of the dear Friends 
may not be lost, but accomplish that for which 
they were sent. 

A telegram from San Francisco, informing of 
the illness of my dear brother Joseph, now in his 
87th year, was received. I have been comforted 
by letters from him, which give evidence that he 
has been concerned to be prepared for the change 
which awaits all of us. Our circle is lessening ; 
but if we can all, through mercy, be prepared to 
gain an admittance into the Kingdom of Heaven 
where there will be no more parting, is my chief 
desire: there to join in the anthem of thanks- 
giving and praise to the Lord God, and the 
Lamb, who are everlastingly worthy. 


(To be continued.) 


Outward Adorning.—“I see the Christian 
Church violently invaded by this fatal iniquity; 
I see Christian mothers justifying it on every 
hand, and Christian daughters dragged into the 
vortex by the very hands that ought to have been 
thrown around them for protection; I see the 
influence of this self-decoration, by the force of 
example, extending itself over all classes and 
conditions of society, like a subtile poison, eat- 
ing out the life of Christianity and leaving the 
mere name. And, seeing this, I cannot, as a 
minister of Jesus Christ, keep silent without be- 
coming a partaker of the sin.”— Howard Crosby. 





For ‘‘ Tue Frrenp.’ 
A Visit to Elklands, Pa. 
(Continued from page 92.) 

A friend who kindly conveyed us from one 
settlement of Friends to another, some miles 
distant, interested us by his descriptions of the 
wild pigeons which in former years visited the 
back woods in large numbers. He had made 
quite a business of netting them. A net is 
woven, say 24 ft. by 12—and is spread out on 
open elevated ground, such as an old buckwheat 
field on the mountain top; grain, or other food, 
is scattered on the ground alongside, and a few 
captive pigeons are placed there, so tied that 
they cannot escape. The fluttering of these 
pigeons attracts the attention of the flocks pass- 
ing over, who descend to partake of the food. 
The hunter is concealed in some brush or bushes 
placed conveniently, and when the pigeons are 
busy eating, he springs the net over them by a 
rope, properly adjusted. The published ac- 
counts speak of 10 or 12 dozen being thus 
caught by a single cast of the net; but our 
friend said that about 60 pigeons were the most 
he had ever taken at a time. 

There had been no flights of pigeons in these 
regions for ten or twelve years past. This is 
probably due in part to the increase of the popu- 
lation, and the consequent cutting down of the 
timber, which affords them protection and food, 
and partly, our informant thought, to a decrease 
in the number of pigeons. He thought that 
immense numbers of them were destroyed in the 
extensive forest fires in Michigan a few years 
ago, which swept over a tract of country where 
they were rearing their young at the time, and 
the parent birds suffered themselves to be burnt 
rather than leave their nests. 

Warren, in his “ Birds of Pennsylvania,” 
says that small companies of them still frequent 
Pennsylvania, but not the wonderful flocks that 
formerly were to be seen. Their principal re- 
sort at the present time appears to be in the 
northern parts of the valley of the Mississippi: 
probably because there are still to be found the 
extensive forests through which they delight to 
range. 

The wild pigeon of North America is remark- 
able for the extent to which the love of company 
induces them to collect in great flocks—far sur- 
passing anything of the kind witnessed among 
other birds. The older ornithologists (such as 
Wilson and Audubon,) speak of these amazing 
flocks in such terms as we could scarcely believe 
to be simpie, unexaggerated statements, if it 
were not for their reliability. Wilson describes 
one flock he met with in Kentucky :—* They 
were flying with great steadiness and rapidity, in 
several strata deep. From right to left, as far 
as the eye could reach, the vast procession ex- 
tended. For several hours they continued to 
fly. A rough calculation of their number gave 
him the sum of 2,230,000,000, which he was 
satisfied was far short of the real amount. 

Their roosting-places are always in the woods, 
and when these have been occupied for some 


time, the ground is covered to the depth of 


several inches with their dung, the grass and 
underbush destroyed, and often many of the 


trees killed. My friend, Samuel N. Rhoads, of 


Haddonfield, to whom I applied for information, 
has kindly sent me a letter from William Brews- 
ter, an ornithologist of Cambridge, Mass., who 
says there is no reason to believe that this bird 
has gone to the Northwest Coast of America, as 
some have supposed ; for it has never been found 
anywhere west of the great plains, except as a 
rare straggler; and if it had gone there recently 
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in any number, it would certainly have been 
known. His theory is, that it has found a tem- 
porary asylum in the wild, heavily-forested re- 
gion north of the great lakes, where there are 
extensive pine lands, at present practically inac- 
cessible. 

‘Perhaps the fires in Michigan may have had 
something to do with driving the birds from that 
State, but I doubt it. Suppose 100 or more men 
in your section were to begin trapping and 
shooting robins during the breeding season— 
should you be in any doubt as to the reason why 
robins became scarce? No! The simple fact 
is, that the netters have destroyed the bulk of 
the pigeons, and the scattered remnants of their 
former hordes have learned to avoid the signs of 
man’s presence.” 

I purpose inserting in a future number of THE 
FRIEND some further account of the wild pigeon, 
taken from an article published by William 
Brewster a year ago, in The Auk, a quarterly 


While. in the Elklands, I was surprised to 
hear a friend say, that during the past year they 
had killed, or seen, quite a number (ten or 
twelve,) porcupines in the woods near their 
house. The quills are short—three inches long— 
and almost concealed in the long hair; but easily 
detached from the skin, so as to be very annoy- 
ing to a dog or other animal that attempts to 
molest one of these apparently helpless creatures. 
I was surprised to hear of them, for I had sup- 
posed they were no longer to be found in these 
parts of Pennsylvania. 

The Natural History portion of the Report 
on the Geological Survey of New York, says: 

“The North American Porcupine (Hystrix 
Hudsonius,) is an animal from two to three feet 
in length. The fur is long and coarse. Its 
chief peculiarity consists in the quills or spines, 
which are intermixed with the hair, capable of 
being erected at the will of the animal, and are 
so loosely adherent as to be detached at the 
slightest touch. These are cylindrical, tapering 
at both ends to a sharp point. They vary in 
length from one-half of an inch to three inches, 
and are white with black tips, or entirely white. 
When examined with a lens, they are found to 
be covered with minute barbs, pointed towards 
the base. They are longer and more numerous 
on the lower part of the back. 

“The porcupine is an inoffensive animal and 
very gentle in its manners. It feeds on the 
leaves and bark of the hemlock, bass-wood and 
ash, and other vegetable material. Owing to 
the system of barbs on the spine, they gradually 
work with every movement into the interior of 
the body, when once they are planted in the flesh 
of any enemy.” 

The rocky parts of the mountains are the 
favorite resorts of the rattlesnakes; and although 
these poisonous serpents are seldom seen, yet 
they are by no means exterminated. In cold 
weather they have the habit of congregating in 
holes among the rocks; and when we were among 
the mountains, we heard of 23 having shortly 
before been found and killed by some men who 
were hunting or otherwise engaged in those 
wild regions. 

The Copperhead snakes, although Jess deadly 
than the rattlesnake, yet are quite as much 
dreaded ; because they are less timid, and bite 
without giving warning. They haunt the foot- 
hills lying along the southern edge of the Alle- 
ghany Mountains, and in dry weather come 
down into the cultivated fields below them. 
where several were seen during the past summer, 

While we were at Muncy, we had the oppor- 





tunity of looking over the old minutes of tha 
Monthly Meeting, which was set off from Catg. 
wissa Monthly Meeting. in 1799. <A few years 
before, at the treaty of Fort Stanwix, the lands 
in that part of the country had been purchased 
from the Indians, and the way thus opened for 
the peaceable settlement of the country, A 
considerable emigration to that region took 
place; and the minutes of both Monthly Meet. 
ings show the reception of many members by cer. 
tificates of removal from other parts as well ash 
request. After a few years, this tide ebbed, and 
many of the members moved to Canada, par- 
ticularly to the neighborhood of Pelham. This 
emigration to the British dominions was proba- 
bly increased by the scruples felt by many 
Friends, who could not reconcile the act of for. 
cibly throwing off the government of the parent 
country with the Scripture injunction of the 
duty of obedience to the higher powers. 

The following minute, adopted at the opening 
of Muncy Monthly Meeting, is interesting and 
instructive : 

“Inasmuch as meetings for discipline have, 
under the influence of Divine wisdom, been es. 
tablished, in order that the needful attention 
should be extended to the various circumstances 
and situations of our members, that their neces. 
sities may be duly inspected and relieved, and 
that Friends be encouraged in orderly and cir. 
cumspect walking, and that when deviations 
appear, they may be admonished and labored 
with in the spirit of meekness and wisdom; it 
is the earnest and affectionate desire of many 
brethren and sisters, that Friends may watch- 
fully and diligently seek for and follow after 
the qualifying virtue of Truth, which alone is 
sufficient to strengthen in the discharge of every 
important duty.” 

There were many occasions in those early 
days for the exercise of patient labor and earnest 
exercise for the restoration of offenders. Occa- 
sionally a member would be reported as having 
attended at a militia muster, in order to save 
the fine to which he would otherwise be exposed. 
The practice of partaking of spirituous liquor 
led several of the men into intemperance; and 
the exposures incident to a frontier life, tempted 
others, in unguarded moments, into the commis 
sion of other offences. The long-continued labor 
used in some of these cases was remarkable;— 
the Meeting seemed unwilling to give the of 
fenders up, so long as there remained any hope 


of reform. J. W. 
(To be continued.) 


Dost thou come to bear witness [to God]?—- 
Didst thou ever see Him? hear Him? or handle 
Him or touch Him? Dost thou come to bear 
witness to Him, and no seeing, nor hearing, nor 
handling nor tasting of Him? How should 
they that deny the spirit and power the ape 
tles were in, be true witnesses? The faithful 
witnesses spake forth from what they had set, 
heard and handled. So, they that speak from 
the Holy Ghost, are the true and faithful wt 
tesses.— G. Fox. 

Continued Disappointment.—* The Scripture 
assures us that the ways of God are pleasatl 
but how few will be persuaded. Experience 
proves that the way of transgressors is hard; but 
how many resist the conviction, and hurry o0 0 
a round of pleasure (so called), but filled with 
continual disappointment. 

A sinful state is a state of bondage. Grace 
makes the slave a freeman. Christ reigns in the 
hearts of his people.” 
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Master’s cause; which I believe ended well. 
The other small, but a comfortable season. 

The cause of Truth seems to be in a low state. 
The general customs of the people are vain ;— 
this makes it hard, for the few, to stem the rapid 
force of this world’s current. I said, what will 


For ‘‘ Tue Frrenp.”’ 


Joshua Evans. 


(Continued from page 91.) 


1797. Eighth Mo. 27th—On First-day, at 
(edar Creek Meeting, the largest concourse of 















old time, “lords many, and gods many,” no 
better than those formerly made “ of wood and 
stone?” Does not the language of conduct 
speak so? Is not the situation of the Redstone 
settlement similar to this description? I thought 
it was, when I visited those parts: however 



























































































































































































































































































ple came together that were ever seen at the | become of these little ones, whose delight is in|some might have been favored in times past. 
lace before. It seemed as a kind of a fair, | ways of the Lord? They must endeavor to take | Such sentiments I am willing to leave, that they 
yhere they had strong drink and watermelons | refuge under his holy wing, which is a safe} may be pondered hereafter; though they are 
P for sale (which is said to be common at this sea- | hiding-place for the righteous in every time of | left by a simple man. Having with sorrow of 
* i wnof the year). Here great rudeness and un-| trouble. Jerusalem is a quiet habitation, a| heart observed the situation of places where I 
y becoming behavior appeared, to a degree that I | sheltering-place for all the little ones and babes | have travelled, from whence the poor Indians 
d thought I had never observed before at any | in Christ! by force and arms have been driven from their 
. lace of worship; yet there were a few that} 6th—I had a meeting at Center, near Win- | natural rights. 
S$ @ med to behave solidly. I told the people it | chester, which was long in gathering; a labo-| Notwithstanding an agreement early made 
. ns by no means becoming the occasion we met | rious season; yet there did appear some tender- | with their ancestors, as I apprehend, that the 
y spon, to show such rude and light conduct; that | ness. Rode afterwards about twenty-five miles | Blue Mountains should remain to be a boundary 
™ @ [was desirous to have another meeting this | towards the Alleghany Mountain. We lodged | line betwixt them and the white people, as long 
it afternoon, and hoped there would be a better| at an inn, and were kindly entertained. The|as the sun should shine and the waters run.— 
” behavior among them; and that I was afraid | people hereaway seemed fond of music. After] But contrary to this, and other solemn cov- 
the sin which was committed out-of-doors was} one began to play on a fiddle, I told them it | enants, how have the white people from time to 
& @ more than all the good done by coming to-| would be more agreeable to me if that were] time trespassed, by settling over the bounds, 
d ther. lain by; this was readily done, and they excused | without the Indians’ leave! and, instead of re- 
| What I thus said in the hearing of the peo- | themselves. lieving their frequent complaints of injustice, 
® ff ple, appeared to have a useful effect ; for in the} 14th.—I had a meeting at Providence [in] how have powerful armies been sent into their 
* & afternoon we had a solid and in a good degree | Western Pennsylvania]; but a very trying time | countries, burning their towns, destroying their 
MF asatisfactory meeting, ending well. it was to poor me. In these parts the love of| corn, and cutting in pieces their innocent women 
7 28th.—This morning I was in a solid oppor-| the world, and so much free conversation on|and children! Is not this the way our poor 
‘ tunity with ministers and elders [perhaps their | transitory worldly things, I believe greatly hin- | fellow-creatures have been treated, and driven 
‘ Quarterly Meeting], where the way was opened | ders the promotion of solid Truth among its|still farther back? And though, after such 
for much close labor, for promoting Truth’s| professors. I had to mention here, that such a | forcible possession, some kind of purchases have 
jg cause Among my Friends in this part of Vir-| flow of discourse on worldly things as seemed to | been made for much less price than the reason- 
i, gina which was well received. I thought the | be common, was almost as burdensome to me as} able value of the Indians’ land, who seem to 
. love of the world, and liberty in wrong things, | the hearing of profane language and swearing} have been obliged to take what was offered 
" were rather prevailing, even among those of the | would be. Much more close work I had amongst | them, how far it is justifiable for my brethren in 
wi foremost rank. This I had in an honest, plain| them, on behalf of my great Master; though | profession to push so early, and be the eager 
ig Way to lay before them: and what would be the | perhaps it was as hard for me as for Jonah to] purchasers of lands obtained as aforesaid, has 
. ensequence, if such as these give way ;—for,| attend to the preaching which the Lord had | been a subject of serious weight with me. Should 
Y | preaching one thing and practising in a differ-| bidden him; yet my safety depended on doing | we not have better maintained the credit of that 
ly ent way, would be hurting the cause, and ren-| the Lord’s work faithfully ; leaving the event | most noble of all testimonies, against injustice, 
ast (ering us as salt which had lost its savor—hence- | to Him to set it home to the hearts of the people | wars and bloodshed—doing unto all others as 
oy. | orth good for nothing. This is applicable to | as He seeth meet. I thought the labor did not} we would have them do unto us in like case ; 
ng that of an old formalist Quaker. pass off without begetting some tenderness; so} would not our Light then have shone as a morn- 
a Ninth Mo. 4th.—Came to Crooked Run.— | that I hope it will not be all lost. May it prove | ing without clouds, and the knowledge of the 
A Thoughts have seriously accompanied my mind, | as bread cast upon the waters, found after many | nature and grounds of our principles spread 
on § Mpecting the widely scattered situation of my | days. ' much more than it has done, and not have been 
" Friends ; with this belief,—that they are too 15th—Next, I had a meeting at Center ;| so mixed with the world, and the corrupt spirit 
ted g Much so for the honor of Truth and the good | pretty large, but a trying, low time to me. thereof? . 
nig of their children. For, if Friends had been 16th.—After that, I was at a General Meet- 18th.—I had next, a large meeting at West- 
bor Contented with less of the riches and honors of} ing, appointed for the members of Redstone} land, north-westward over the Monongahela 
__ & this world, seeking truly the honor of God, and | Monthly Meeting, by themselves. This was very | River, in which I was silent; yet I believe it 
‘of & the good of their own souls, less land would | large, and a season of favor, considering where | was solid and profitable. This was appointed 
ope have sufficed: we might have lived more like] it was. It seems to me they have, in a too gen- | for all the members of Westland Monthly Meet- 
r one family : or, as Israel in the land of Goshen ; | eral way, come over the western mountains for] ing, and the last I was at on that side of the 
where the Lord would not have suffered his | the sake of this world’s treasure. This many of | Alleghany Mountain, where I had labored about 
judgments to have reached any more now than | them have gotten, and are in the eager pursuit | ten days in the Lord’s cause, I believe to good 
1 He did to them, when the Egyptians would not | of more; their minds so over-charged with cares | satisfaction ; and at this meeting I took leave of 
nde @ lt Israel go. Perhaps the famine, sword and | of this kind, that it hath wounded the better} my Friends, in a degree of near love and affec- 
hear | Pestilence, which have threatened our land,| part, both in parents and children. A great | tion. 
por § Would not have been so much felt, as they have | part of their conversation is about more land, (To be continued.) 
ould @ fallen in some places, if we had been altogether | new countries—the things of this world. I labored a ee ee ; 
poe dear, consistent with Truth’s testimony, of the | to turn their minds from these things, to often} 4 Reminiscence of Heavenly Condescension and 
hfal | ppression and wrongs done to the poor Indians | consider their latter end, to make suitable prepa- Love.—The apostle says: “ Likewise the Spirit 
wet, | ‘0d negroes—many of whom have been slain ;| ration for a death-bed. This, with much more, | helpeth our infirmities; for we know not what 
from | ‘dif the blood of Abel cried from the earth,| I laid closely before them in plain dealing, for | we should pray for as we ought ; but the Spirit 
wit | hich had opened her mouth to receive it, and | serious consideration—that they might not put maketh intercession for us with groanings which 
reached to the holy ear, how loud will the blood | off a work of such importance until the evening | cannot be uttered.” What thoughtful, earnest, 
ty, of so many thousands of the Indians and | of the day, lest any should be found in an un-| loving heart but knows the power of these 
btu negroes, who have been slain in this land? And | prepared state. groans that cannot be uttered, and the sweetness 
sant’ have our hands been clear of being accessary| 17th.—Crossing the Monongahela River, I | of pouring them forth before Him who has been 
‘onde thereto, if the Indian’s lands had been coveted,| had a meeting at Fallowfield; and one in the} with the helpless soul throughout its whole 
bot @ 24 many under our name so soon ready to fol-| afternoon at Pike Run—considerable gather-| earthly pilgrimage! and who, in that sin—in 
sn in | OW the armies who have destroyed men, women | ings, in which I had more exercising labor, en-| that repentance—in that glittering snare—in 
with | °%4 children, without merey—and to get into|deavoring to advance Truth’s cause. There | that dangerous hour—in trying seasons of bodily 
possession of the lands as easily as other people? | seem to be few faithful laborers: too many like | pain—in that ‘ ume of refreshing from the pres- 
race 5ith—I had two meetings—one at Crooked | those who “worship the works of their own | ence of the Lord’—in all that memory can re- 
nthe un and one at Mount Pleasant. The first was | hands,’”—bow down to what “their own fingers | count,—was ever near, ever counselling, ever 


arge,and in it I had close labor for my great | have made.” Are there not among them, as in 





consoling, and ever forgiving!” . 
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Working for Jesus. 


* Blessed are ye that sow beside all waters.” —ISAIAH 
XXXII. 20. 


“ What is working for Jesus?” It is simply 
striving to promote his religion by the constant 
endeavor to bring that religion into every-day 
practice through lives of Christian love and use- 
fulness. It is not the readiness with which we 
talk about Jesus that is the true test of attach- 
ment to Him, but the manifestation in our spirit 
of the spirit and principles He inculcated, in the 
government of our daily doings, our social habits, 
our business and our pleasures. And whatever 
is done out of a pure purpose for the temporal or 
spiritual welfare of others is work for Him. 

Whenever you are conscientiously studying in 
the little things of life to “ please every one his 
neighbor for his good, to be kind and tender- 
hearted, to support the weak and be patient 
toward all men,” you are working for Jesus. 

Whenever you are permitted to help a strug- 
gling fellow-pilgrim on his his way, or to raise 
up a drooping spirit from despondency by ten- 
derly reminding it of the love and care of an ever- 
present Friend ; whenever you let fall a word of 
loving counsel to one who may chance to need 
it, and out of a full heart gently touch some 
chord which may vibrate to that touch (not in 
the tone of a Pharisee, but a brother), you are 
working for Jesus. 

When in the dreary depth of winter you search 
out a comfortless dwelling, bearing with you 
some small gift, and by proffering the soothing 
word, the sympathetic inquiry, lighten the weary 
bosom of half its burden, you are working for 
Jesus. 

When you enter the chamber where lies sick 
and helpless the child of poverty, and, caring 
first for his earthly necessities, speak to him of 
such cheering thoughts as may aid him to cast 
his care on God, lifting up by the lonely bedside 
a few words of fervent petition, not because it is 
expected of you to make a prayer, but because 
your own soul freely prompts the words of sup- 
pliance which rise to your lips, you are working 
for Jesus. 

Are you a mother? and, with a mother’s love 
and a deep reliance on the Great Helper, are 
you seeking to guard your precious little ones 
from all that would contaminate their minds and 
indispose their hearts to receive heavenly visita- 
tions? In the cool and calm of the day do you 
try to lead their thoughts upward, teaching them 
by precept and example the love and practice of 
such virtues as our Divine Lord himself pro- 
nounced blessed ?—you are working for Jesus. 

Are you a teacher? and, amid lessons and 
studies multiform, are you sedulously solicitous, 
by the spirit and temper you carry into your in- 
structions, to show your pupils that “all the 
treasures of the earth are not to be compared to 
the least virtue of the soul?” that uprightness, 
truth and purity are of infinitely higher value 
than all merely intellectual attainments or world- 
ly distinctions; you, too, are working for Jesus, 
even though you should seldom bring into your 
teachings a direct mention of his hallowed name. 

Every time you utter words of truth and right- 
eousness in the social circle, and dare to main- 
tain your Christian integrity and the simplicity 
of Christ, without reference to popular opinion, 
you are working for Jesus. 

Every time you forego your own self-indul- 
gence or indolence for the sake of ministering to 
others either in body or in soul; every time you 
try to strengthen in any heart a right purpose, 


and to show forth the religion you profess by 
unworldliness in your own life, you are working 
for Jesus. 

But you must be well content to be “ prized 
and loved by God alone,” for your aims and pur- 
poses will so permeate your whole being that 
they who look not beyond the surface will be 
likely never to understand them at all. Those 
“busy bustlers” who imagine that “work for 
Jesus” can only be done by having perpetually 
on their lips his holy name, anywhere and every- 
where, in season and out of season, will probably 
not recognize such quiet, constant, unobtrusive 
labor as of any value. Nevertheless, what is that 
to you? It is not for them you are working, but 
for God. 

Ah! how many modest toilers in the small 
sphere of home, how many a life-long invalid on 
the couch of pain, will hereafter be recognized 
by their Lord as having been true workers for 
Him, while many who held themselves and were 
held by others in high esteem as such may haply 
pass unacknowledged! Work on, therefore, ye 
who, year after year, are striving to do some- 
thing, though it be ever so little, in his name. 
You need not brazen abroad your happy little 
experiences, for you are asking no earthly suf- 
frage. But how inexpressibly animating is the 
thought that in whatever efforts "you put forth 
for the diminishing of sin and misery, and the 
increase of happiness, virtue and piety, in this 
poor world, you are not only working for Jesus, 
but with Him! With Him, whose life below 
was love continually, you are humbly, joyfully 
co-operating in your little measure to advance 
on earth the Kingdom of Heaven! 

Then, seeing we have companionship so Di- 
vine and help so infinite, let each day bear up 
afresh from our souls the fervent aspiration, 
“Lord! what wilt Thou have me to do?” 

And although the handfuls which here and 
there we glean for the heavenly Husbandman 
be few and small in comparison with what we 
desire, and although some days we may fear we 
have scarcely been able to bring even “two 
mites” into the treasury, yet let us not faint or 
falter, but be encouraged to go onward, nothing 
doubting but that the great Lord of the harvest 
will, in his abounding love and mercy, “accept 
our sheaves.” —Anne W. Maylin. 

ee 
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GROW THOU IN ME. 


O Jesus Christ, grow Thou in me, 
And all things else recede ; 

My heart be daily nearer Thee, 
From sin be daily freed. 


Each day let Thy supporting might 
My weakness still embrace; 

My darkness vanish in Thy light, 
Thy life my death efface. 


In Thy bright beams which on me fall 
Fade every evil thought ; 

That 1 am nothing, Thou art all, 
I would be daily taught. 


Make this poor self grow less and less ; 
Be Thou my life and aim; 

O make me daily, through thy grace, 
More worthy of Thy name, 


Daily more fill with Thee my heart, 
Daily from self more free; 

Thou, to whom prayer did strength impart 
© my prayer-hearer be ! 


Let faith in Thee and in Thy might 
My every motive move, 
Be Thou alone my soul’s delight, 
My passion and my love. 
—J. C. Laveter, 1741. 


SELzcrzp, 
IN THE SHADOW OF THY WINGs. 


BY ELLEN M. WORKS. 


In an old tree beside our door 

A wee bird built a cozy nest, 
Where, folded in its soft embrace, 

She and her tender brood might rest. 


The summer sky was clouded o’er, 
A sudden breeze stirred all the air, 
And soon the rain in torrents fell ; 
And looking up with anxious care, 


We saw the loving mother-bird 
Sit calmly, and with outspread wing, 
From rushing wind and falling rain, 
Each little bird safe sheltering. 


Then thought we of those trustful words 
That David, Israel’s psalmist, sings, 

“ Till storms are past, my refuge is, 
Safe in the shadow of Thy wings.” 


What comfort to our storm-tossed souls, 
What sense of care Divine its brings, 
To know that we may surely hide 
“ Under the covert of his wings.” 
— Christian Advocate, 


—_——_____——22——______ - —- 


“OUR COUNTRY. 


“ Our thoughts of thee are glad with hope, 
Dear country of our love and prayers ; 
Thy way is down no fatal slope, 
But up to freer sun and airs. 
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“Tried as by furnace fires, and yet 
By God’s grace only stronger made; 
In future tasks before thee set 
Thou shalt not lack the old-time aid. 


“ The fathers sleep, but men remain 
As true and wise and brave as they; 
Why count the loss withont the gain ? 

The best is that we have to-day. 


“No lack was in thy primal stock, 
No weakling founders builded here ; 
These were the men of Plymouth Rock, 
The Puritan and Cavalier; 


“ And they whose firm endurance gained 
The freedom of the souls of men, 
Whose hands unstained in peace maintained 
The swordless commonwealth of Penn. 


“ And time shall be the power of all 
To do the work that duty bids ; 
And make the people’s Council Hall 
As lasting as the Pyramids. 


“ Thy lesson all the world shall learn, 
The nations at thy feet shall sit! 
Earth’s furtherest mountain tops shall burn 
With watchtires from thine own uplit. 


“Great, without seeking to be great 
By fraud or conquest ; rich in gold, 
But richer in the large estate 
Of virtue which thy children hold. 


“ With peace that comes of purity, 
And strength to simple justice due, 
So runs our loyal dream of thee. 
God of our fathers! make it true. 


“Oh, land of lands! to thee we give 
Our love, our trust, our service free ; 
For thee thy sons shall nobly live, 
And at thy need shall die for thee.” 
* —J. G. Whittier. 


“THERE are ships,” said the eloquent Melvill, 
“that never go down in life’s tempests. 
shall be in no peril when the last hurricane 
shall sweep earth and sea and sky; and whet 
the fury is overpast, and the light that know 
no night breaks gloriously forth, they shall 
found on tranquil and crystal waters, restitg 
beautifully upon their shadows.” These a 
they who have been piloted by the Holy Spint 
these are the faithful ones whose inner soul ¥# 


anchored to Jesus Christ.— 7. LZ. Ouyler. 
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Wensleydale. 


(Concluded from page 94.) 

The chief industry with the farmers consists in 
sheep and cattle raising, the sides of the fells and 
jwer ground along the valley of the Yore, afford- 
ing excellent pasturage. The fields look like 
heautifully kept lawns, the grass is of such a fine 
variety, and the frequent rains keep it always of 
sspring time hue. As a natural result the mut- 
jon is delicious, and sells for a shilling a pound 
dsewhere, and in the dale for 10d. The finer 
sarieties of Jambs bring 35 shillings a piece, or 
yarly nine dollars, They are scattered all over 
je moors, and add very much to the beauty of 
he scenery, aside from their market value. In 
addition to these industries, cheese making forms 
sm important part of the life of the dale. Cheese 
firs are held regularly four times a year, and 
aford a market for the produce. Buyers come 
fom the large cities and buy great quantities. 
The first fair of the season was held on the 26th 
of Eighth Month. At that time prizes are given, 
and the holder of a first or second prize of course 
has great advantages over others, in ability to 
ell at a good figure. One family who had taken 
the first prize last year, and the second this, sent 
about 150 large Stilton cheeses each weighing 
fifteen or sixteen pounds, and all made since last 
Fifth Month, and they were all sold early in the 
day. Still the farmers, as is the case in America, 
find it hard to make a living, and the popula- 
tion of the dale is much smaller than it used to 
be when farming paid. This season has been 
unusually discouraging, the great rainfall hav- 
ing ruined the hay crop in many cases. The 


} frequent rains are, indeed, the main drawback to 
this green paradise which they help to make. 


The showers which are so frequent, are quite local 
in their character, the western part of the dale 
being much more afflicted with them than the 
eastern. Hawes’ Junction, on the Midland Rail- 
road, has an annual rainfall of seventy-five inches, 
while Hawes, seven miles to the east of it, has 
oly forty-eight. 

The three places of greatest historic interest 
are Jervaulx Abbey, Bolton Castle, and Mid- 
dleham Castle. The first was a very celebrated 
abbey built by the Cisterciaus in 1156, and dis- 
mantled in the reign of Henry VIII. It is en- 
tirely in ruins now, though enough remains to 
gratify any one’s love of the picturesque, and 
shows it to have been very extensive. It is said 
tohave been a mile in circuit. The grand old 
fre-places with their wide chimneys, look as 
though the monks believed in being comfortable, 
ad the broken stone carvings scattered all 
around, show what an immense amount of labor 
was bestowed upon its construction. 

Bolton Castle is a grand old edifice towering 
wer the surrounding country. It was built in 
the reign of Richard II., and so substantially 
that it would probably have remained intact till 
the present day, if it had not been dismantled 
by the order of Parliament in the time of the 
cvil war. Three of the four large stone towers 
are still standing, and the room in which Mary 
Stuart was confined and from which she en- 
deavored to escape, is shown to visitors. 

In Middleham Castle, which is much more in 
muins, Warwick the king maker confined Ed- 
ward IV. during the war of the Roses. 

Those familiar with George Fox’s journal, will 
remember how frequently he mentions travel- 
ling through Yorkshire, preaching in the differ- 
tnt steeple-houses, and holding meetings wher- 
ever they seemed likely to do good. There were 
Probably meetings established quite early in his 
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ministry, for in his journal for the year 1675 or 
thereabouts he says: “I passed through Tedburg 
and Garsdale into Wensleydale, visiting Friends 
as we went.” Probably into one of these very 
families, whose home overlooked the placid little 
lake of Semerwater, and about a mile from Bain- 
bridge, was born that year or the next, John 
Fothergill, a Friend eminent in the ministry, 
and who made three religious visits to America, 
besides travelling a great deal in that service at 
home. Here also, in 1736, his more famous son 
Dr. John Fothergill, the founder of Ackworth 
School, was born and spent his childhood. The 
house, which is still standing, passed out of the 
family in that generation. 

Stephen Grellet also made Wensleydale a 
visit in 1812, and was the means of bringing 
many into the Society. He speaks in his journal 
of the simple habits of the people, and says the 
knitting of woollen stockings was the business of 
many of them. “They are so industrious that 
men, women and children, walking in the fields 
or on the highways keep on knitting as fast as 
they can.” The knitting machines have in some 
measure taken the place of the slower mode of 
manufacture, though that is still followed to a 
considerable extent. 

The dale must have contained a large propor- 
tion of Friends at one time, so many of the little 
villages contain meeting-houses, now closed al- 
together or used for other purposes. There are 
still three meetings held on First-days, at Hawes, 
Bainbridge and Carperly, all within a stretch of 
ten miles, which compose Richmond Monthly 
Meeting, and belong to Durham Quarter. The 
membership of all three together, is barely over 
thirty, though the number of regular attenders is 
more than double that. The reason assigned for 
this great falling off in numbers is, that so many 
Friends have given up farming as an occupation 
and have moved into the large cities. Those 
who remain are no longer troubled as they were 
years ago, by being forced to pay tithes, as the 
land is now rented tithe free. 

L. C.8. 


Mines and Miners. 
(Concluded from page 90.) 

Some of the old Spanish mines have latterly 
fallen into the hands of English capitalists. The 
scenery at one of these ancient mines is thus de- 
scribed by our engineer. 


From long anterior to the Christian era, the 
place has been the scene of human labor on the 
largest scale. The accumulated slags of ancient 
furnaces form literally ranges of mountains, 
whose black flanks of clinking scoria present im- 
posing buttresses of unnatural outline. The ex- 
cavation of vast bodies of superficial mineral has 
utterly transformed all natural features of the 
surface. The smoke of incessant calcination has 
destroyed all traces of vegetation, and bared to 
the torrential rains the last remains of natural 
soil. The streams are no longer fed with water, 
but with poisonous chemical solutions of a vivid 
green, deep blue, or fiery red, that course in bril- 
liant rivulets, sparkle in foaming cascades, or fill 
deep basins with their opaque expanse. Still 
brighter rivulets of burning slag pour down the 
hills from furnaces that glow at night with a 
voleanic splendor, and that by day are shrouded 
in the drifting smoke. A vegetation of peculiar 
character replaces that which has been destroyed. 
The combination of iron, copper, arsenic, anti- 
mony, and other metals, that arise from the cal- 
cination and decomposition of the ores, have en- 
crusted with their brilliant efflorescence the slags 


and refuse that form the soil. Every tint of 
green, blue, red, yellow, brown, and white diver- 
sifies the surface. 

The reopening of old mines is the most diffi- 
cult task of the mining profession. Funnel-like 
depressions in the ground, projecting heaps of 
rubbish on the mountain slopes, the crumbling 
walls of ruined cottages, a falling chimney and 
piles of slag, vaguely indicate the mine and the 
nature of the metal. Ignorant peasants may 
have executed the work, sharpers may have 
financed the concern; so that no limits can be 
set to the reckless havoc that may characterize 
the working, or to the random empiricism of the 
smelting experiments. Sometimes the useful 
metal has been thrown aside, the rubbish smelted 
in the furnace ; the mining tunnels may run wide 
of the veins, the shafts may have been suddenly 
abandoned in despair. It is necessary to drive 
tunnels into the honeycombed mountain at the 
risk of tapping suddenly some vast hollow filled 
with water of indefinite height, to sink shafts 
where the ground may at once give way beneath 
you and precipitate the incautious miner into the 
depths of some tremendous cavern. You follow 
usually the indications of the former workings. 
Where I write, an inclined shaft has been gradu- 
ally reopened, and the stones and earth that en- 
tirely choke its roomy dimensions cautiously re- 
moved. At every stage great hanging blocks 
and empty spaces overhead were revealed which 
have now been securely packed with stones and 
timber, supported by a perfect forest of great 
wooden pillars, cut from the neighboring forests 
and dragged by mules and oxen to the spot. 
Accidents are unavoidable, and in the early 
morning I have been called to bring medical aid 
to men crushed by some falling mass. 

The work bas been successfully accomplished, 
and yesterday I sat at the bottom of the shaft 
waiting till a dull explosion, followed by the fall 
of a few stones beside me, told that a tunnel 650 
feet in length was about to penetrate the side of 
the shaft at a depth of 150 feet. For more than 
a year that tunnel has been driving with steel 
bars and dynamite, mainly through old work- 
ings crushed into an incoherent mass of blocks, 
mud, and rotted timber. 

Occasionally a high cavern opened overhead, 
from which liquid mud and great blocks of rock 
would slide down upon the miners. Sometimes, 
after vain attempts to overcome such obstacles, 
the work was stopped to let it stand and drain. 
Then we drove ahead for a few days, only to 
meet with more dangerous spaces than before. 
Once, more than thirty feet of our completed 
timber casing was suddenly crushed by unusu- 
ally heavy falls from above; and sometimes I 
have listened to the blocks falling overhead with 
the thunder of artillery while we wondered 
whether our timber roofing could stand. 

At length we saw before us an empty space, 
and the mud and blocks that choked its entrance 
were rapidly removed. When it was possible to 
pass, we crawled ahead and entered a chamber 
cut in solid rock, where a windlass and three 
neatly-fitted wagons stood above a deep and 
well-preserved shaft. For nearly forty years that 
chamber had been buried out of sight, and the 
fittings of the shaft, its ladders and its timber 
shoots, look exactly as if they had been only 
yesterday abandoned. Beyond it stretched an 
empty tunnel, blocked only at rare intervals by 
fallen masses from the sides. We soon struggled 
to its end, and there at length found the termi- 
nation of the old workings, all streaked with rich 
and valuable ore. 

In similar fashion trial shafts were opened 
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down to the caverns of the former workings, 
where the ground threatened to give way be- 
neath us and through clefts and cracks one could 
peer down to deep and ghastly excavations, while 
tons of loose earth rushed down behind the tim- 
bers of our shaft, threatening to carry with them 
the stout logs that surrounded us like a cage. 
Then at length when the extent of the old work- 
ings was ascertained, we drove in through the 
firm hillside, till after months of incessant blast- 
ing we struck the vein in a fresh and solid part 
where no flooded spaces could threaten to over- 
whelm the miners at the front. 


For “‘ Tue Frienp.”’ 


Potato Failure in Ireland. 


We are pleased to learn from a letter for- 
warded us by John Bellows, a Friend of Glou- 
cester, England, that the failure of the potato 
crop, and the consequent distress in Ireland, is 
not likely to be so extensive, as had been feared 
from the reports circulated. 

John Bellows does not give us the name of the 
writer of the letter, but he very fully endorses 
his character as may be seen by his own letter, 
which follows: 

a 


ai, 


GLOUCESTER, ENG., 


DEAR FrRiIEND:—I think the enclosed infor- 


9, 1890. 


mation, which is thoroughly to be relied upon, |, 


would interest Friends in America. 
The writer is a person of high standing and 
large experience in such matters. 
I am thy friend, 
Joun Be tvows. 


The following was intended as a strictly pri- 
vate letter, but as it contains matter of great 


interest, the person to whom it was addressed 
has asked permission to publish it. It is from 
an Irishman to one of his own countrymen. 


Sepr., 1890. 


DEAR :—I returned on Thursday from 
an eight day’s tour in search of potato disease. 
M. had just before gone through Kerry and Cork 
on the same errand, so he has practically seen 
everything, and I may venture to say every- 
body ; completing as eventful a journey as I 
(venture to) think has been undertaken in 
many a long year in this country. In every 
field where potatoes were being dug fair speci- 
mens were taken. The negotiations about the 
railways now I am glad to say are far and favor- 
ably advanced. The potatoes all about the 
north and round Gweedore were all very fair; 
no disease; oats much better than perhaps 
ever before seen; people all in good case. 
From Gweedore south in Donegal along the 
immediate sea margin and in low grounds the 
potatoes have failed and there will probably be 
local distress. The people now live chiefly on 
Indian corn, have little or no debt (credit hav- 
ing happily everywhere in the old sense ceased) 
have the greater part of the rent in their pockets 
and where the disease threatens to be worst have 
sold the pig, which is the greatest consumer. On 
the whole then whatever be the distress, it would 
in the first place not be felt in the affected locali- 
ties severely before end of January or even 
later by which time I hope all the schemes (of 
relief works) or nearly all will have been actu- 
ally commenced. Ground in some should in 
fact be broken within six weeks or two months 
from this. The series of railway lines moreover 
to be commenced is on the whole exceedingly 
good, and if only properly worked should work 


a complete change in the congested districts of 
Donegal, Mayo, Galway and Kerry. With the 
establishment of good hotels and other conveni- 
ences Ireland may become quite as popular for 
tourists as Scotland. 


Natural History, Science, etc. 


Air and Light in Bedrooms.—Air and light 
in bedrooms are essential to health. Yet a great 
many people seem to be of opinion that both 
should be excluded as much as possible, espe- 
cially during all the hours of sleep. Night air 
is considered by some as quite unwholesome, 
yet night air is all we have at night to breathe. 

If our bedrooms were constructed to sleep in, 
the questions involved as to air and light would 
be much easier of solution than they are. There 
would be in the architectural plan of the bed- 
room a place for the bed, out of draughts, and 
so that the eyes could not open directly on a 
window. The free admission of air and light 
would be provided for, so that if one were com- 
pelled to occupy the bed all day, no inconve- 
nience Would follow to the eyes or the lungs; 
but as average houses are built, the bedrooms 
are as suitable for sitting-rooms as for sleeping- 
rooms, and in many bed-rooms there is no suit- 
able place for a bed. 

But, however domestic architecture may be at 
fault, the ingenious housekeeper will contrive a 
way of making the best of her advantages, and 
of turning disadvantages to profit. Draughts 
of air may be kept from the sleeper by curtains 
properly disposed about the bed, and screens 
may be so placed with respect to windows as to 
protect the eyes from the light without excluding 
the air. If light in the room interferes with 
sleep, a thin silk handkerchief of some dark 
tint tied over the eyes will shield them from the 
light and not interfere with the comfort of the 
sleeper. This last method was tried by a lady 
who found it impossible to sleep after the dawn- 
ing of the day. To prevent waking at this 
hour, she was accustomed to close her shutters 
tightly before going to sleep. This, of course, 
excluded air as well as light, and her sleep was 
heavy and unrefreshing. A thin dark silk 
bandage over her eyes sufficed to protect them 
from the light, and permitted her to keep her 
shutters wide open. Then her sleep was re- 
freshing. 

It is difficult to have too much air and sun- 
shine in bedrooms when the beds are tenantless, 
The beds should be opened freely, and so left 
till thoroughly aired. It is not the neat house- 
keeper who has all her beds made as soon as the 
sleepers are out of them. Robes worn at night 
should be hung up during day where the air 
can have free access to them; not folded and 
laid under the pillow or in a case made for the 
purpose. Such part of “our dead selves” as we 
leave absorbed in the bed-clothes and in gar- 
ments worn during sleep, air and sunshine will, 
if permitted, remove to a great extent, and give 
us to lie down at night to pleasant dreams. 


Growth of Plants.—(Dolichos Japonicus.)—At 
the Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, 
Thomas Meehan exhibited a specimen of the 
stem of Dolichos Japonicus, a plant which was 
introduced by the Chinese Commissioners during 
the Centennial Exhibition, and placed by them 
in their reservation near Horticultural Hall, in 
Fairmount Park, where traces of it may per- 
haps yet be found. The plant presents an illus- 
tration of extraordinary rapidity of growth, one 
branch measured by the speaker having attained 


a length of sixty-five feet since last spring, op 
about six inches a day. E 

The branches of the Carolina poplar of oy, 
streets have been known to grow at the rate of 
one inch a day, but the growth of the Dol. 
chos is the most rapid that he had knowled 
of among the higher plants. It climbs rapid y 
to the top of the highest pole which can be pro. 
vided for its support, and then allows its branches 
to fall to the ground, where they take root and 
can be readily propagated. These branches are 
of uniform thickness, even to the growing tip, 
and when partially dried they can be twisted 
into firm cords. The plant is cultivated for this 
purpose in Japan. 


Harbingers of Ruin.—Several country dis 
tricts of Transylvania and Eastern Hungary, 
have been visited by large swarms of the Asiatie 
Rose starling, a bird somewhat resembling our 
Southern blackbird, but rarely seen west of the 
Bosphorus. To a casual observer a flock of those 
winged travellers is a decidedly attractive phe 
nomenon. The birds are restlessly active, play- 
ful, and constantly utter their melodious, flute 
like call-notes. The farmers of Eastern Europe, 
however, have learned to dread these pretty 
wanderers as harbingers of the Asiatic locust, 
They accompany or follow locust swarms in all 
their wanderings, and snap up the stragglers of 
the vanguard by tens of thousands, but are often 
left behind by the countless myriads of the main 
host. 


Butterflies that Bathe—In the “ Victorian 
Naturalist,” G. Lyell, Jr., of South Melbourne, 
notes that while walking along the edge of a 
mountain stream in Gippsland, he observed a 
peculiar habit of the Victorian butterfly (Papilio 
macleayanus). One of these butterflies was seen 
to alight close to the water, into which it backed 
till the whole of the body and the lower part of 
its hind wings were submerged, the two fore-legs 
alone retaining their hold of the dry land. After 
remaining in this position for something like a 
half a minute, it flew away, apparently refreshed, 
“ During the morning,” says G. Lyell, “ I noticed 
quite a number doing the same thing. In one 
instance, no less than four were to be seen within 
a space of not more than three yards—and to 
make sure that I was not deceived, I captured 
several as they rose from the water, and found 
in each case the body and lower edge of the 
hind wings quite wet. While in the water, the 
fluttering of the wings, so noticeable at other 
times, was suspended, and so intent were the 
butterflies in the enjoyment of their cold bath, 
that they would hardly move even when actu 
ally touched by the net. Apparently the heat 
of the weather drove them down to the water, 
as immediately they emerged they flew up agail 
to the hill-sides. I have often noticed butter 
flies of the Nymphalide family settling near the 
pools, and apparently imbibing the moisture 
from the damp sand round the edges, but never 
before have I seen butterflies enter the water. 
Possibly it may be a peculiar habit of this par 
ticular species or genus. Numbers of the white 
butterfly ( Pieris harpalyce,) were flying about a 
the same time, but I noticed none alight neat 
the water.” 


Birds that Hide Behind Trains.—An engine 
driver on one of the Scotch lines reports that he 
has noticed that certain hawks of the merlin of 
“stone falcon ” species, maké use of the passllg 
of the trains for predatory purposes. They fy 
close behind the train, near the ground, partly 
hidden by the smoke, but carefully watching 
for the small birds, which, frightened by the 
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—— 
train as it rushes roaring past, fly up in bewil- 
dered shoals. The merlins then, while the little 


birds are thinking more of the train than of 


lurking foes, swoop on them from the ambush 
of the smoke, and strike them down with ease. 
If they miss, they return to the wake of the 
carriage, and resume their flight and their hunt. 
They can, it seems, easily keep pace with an 
express train and outstrip it when they please.— 
New York Press. 


Greenland Winter—Fishing. — It sometimes 
happens in the Greenland waters, that calm and 
asevere frost set in simultaneously, and the sea 
fra large extent is suddenly frozen over. Num- 
es of white whales and narwhals are often 
frozen in, and resort to the nearest spot where 
ice has not been found strong enough to resist 
their united efforts. When the hole has once 
been formed, it is rapidly enlarged, and kept 
open by the throng of animals that congregate 
there. Consequently, when such a place has 
been discovered, the inhabitants from all the 
neighboring places assemble, and the slaughter- 
ing commences. 





Items. 


Abolition of Slavery in Zanzibar.—The following 
important telegram from Zanzibar, dated “ August 
Ist, 1890,” was published in The Times of Eighth 
Month 2nd :-— 

“ ZANZIBAR, August Ist. 

“The Sultan has to-day issued a decree directed 
against the status of slavery, throughout the Zanzi- 
bar dominions, which has taken the whole public 
entirely by surprise, and of which it is impossible to 
over-rate the importance, whether as immediately 
aud immensely ameliorating the social status of 
saves, or affording a particular solution of the whole 
question of slavery throughout the Zanzibar do- 
minions. The decree, which contains nine clauses, 
has been publicly placarded in the town under the 
Sultan’s seal in Arabic and English. I understand 
that similar copies have been sent by the Sultan to 
all the foreign Consuls. 

“The main provisions of the decree are to the fol- 
lowing effect: the exchange, sale, or purchase of 
slaves, domestic or otherwise, is absolutely prohib- 
ited from to-day. Any houses hitherto kept for this 
purpose are for ever closed. All slave-brokers ex- 
ercising their occupation are henceforth liable to 
severe punishment and to deportation. Any Arab 
found trafficing in domestic slaves will be liable to 
similar punishment. Any houses used in future for 
such traffic will be forfeited. On the death of their 
present owners slaves shall, ipso facto, be free unless 
the deceased leave lawful children, who alone may 
inherit them. Slaves cannot be willed away or sold 
after the death of their owner. The ill-treatment 
ofslaves or the possession of raw slaves or domestic 
slaves acquired after the date of the decree will en- 
lail severe punishment on the offender and the for- 
leiture of all his slaves. 

“Any Zanzibar subject marrying or married to a 
person under British jurisdiction is henceforth dis- 
abled from possessing slaves. All slaves of such 
persons are now declared free. No freed slaves are 
i any circumstances to possess a slave. Every 
slave is to have the absolute right henceforth to 
parchase his freedom at a reasonable price. The 
Sultan binds himself to accord special protection to 
such slaves, and to all slaves freed under the decree 
orotherwise. Every slave is to have the same rights 
& the Arabs to prosecute complaints and claims in 
courts of justice. 

“As far as can be gathered, the Arabs have gen- 
erally accepted this trenchant blow at the status of 
Savery with resignation and composure. They 
have probably understood that some such measure 
of general emancipation was inevitable in view of 
the strong English influence that since some months 
a been paramount at Zanzibar, and of the Eu- 
Topean occupation of the coast line. It is a matter 
o general belief that the decree is mainly due to 

€ initiative and influence of the British Consul- 
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General; but in any case the Sultan cannot be too 
highly praised for so fearlessly taking upon himself, 
after so short a reign, the responsibility of issuing 
a decree which, to a large number of his most in- 
fluential subjects, cannot but be intrinsically dis- 
tasteful. Within a very few years indeed slavery 
must have ceased to exist in the Zanzibar dominions, 
and this without too great a shock to Arab feelings 
and interests.”— Anti-Slavery Reformer. 


Common Sense in Public Affairs.—The purpose of 
Great Britain to purchase from France the fishery 
rights in Newfoundland, referring the amount to be 
paid to a board of arbitration, is wise. There is no 
possible issue between France and Great Britain 
upon the American continent that should outlive 
an hour’s discussion. When such questions arise, 
consider them in a spirit of equity, compromise and 
concession, and come to an understanding. 

The advantage of this policy is apparent. With 
the tendency of the Continental Powers toward 
bloated armaments, swaggering Emperors wander- 
ing about vaunting their prowess, nations under 
the burden of taxation, international relations so 
strained that a whisper or an echo may provoke 
war—it is a great deal for a mighty Empire like 
Great Britain to remand her claims to the tribunal 
of arbitration. 

The fishery questions in Newfoundland are of 
minor consequence. The peace of the world con- 
cerns us all. Lord Salisbury, in offering the hand of 
reconciliation to France, wins a glory before which 
the lurid splendor of any Napoleonic achievement 
grows pale.—From the New York Herald. 








Romanism and the Rum- Traffic” is the title of an 
article in Our Day. The article is from the pen of 
M. F. Cusack, formerly the Nun of Kenmare. This 
sentence is full of significance: “It is a fact that a 
man may be recognized as an excellent Catholic by 
the Church, although he is habitually in a state of 
inebriation, and although he sells illegally the poi- 
son of drink to thousands of the members of his 
Church day after day.” That a large proportion of 
the saloon-keepers in the country are Roman Cath- 
olics is well-known. If the Roman Catholic Church 
should use its authority to prohibit its members 
from selling liquor contrary to law as zealously as 
it uses this authority to prevent Catholic parents 
from sending their children to the public schools, 
it would seriously cripple the business in the United 
States. Another sentence from M. F. Cusack’s ar- 
ticle is important. Speaking of how much Rome 
could do to suppress or control the traffic in rum 
she says: “ But Rome will never do this. She needs 
the political power of the saloon. She needs the 
dollars of the saloon-keepers. If statistics could be 
obtained of the amount of money given by the 
liquor-saloon keepers of the United States to the 
Church of Rome, the record would amaze a startled 
world, and perhaps would arouse Christian people 
to some action. Such statistics will never be sup- 
plied, but an approximate estimate may be formed.” 
—Christian Advocate. 


Paid Up.—The Canadian Government loaned to 
the Russian brethren who settled in Manitoba, 
when they first came to this country $96,400.00 and 
the brethren in Ontario loaned them $34,000.00 
making a total of $130,400.00. This has now all 
been paid back and everything settled up, which 
speaks well for the brotherhood.—Herald of Truth. 


The Vatican, «nd the dwellers therein have a 
fresh grievance. A law has passed the Italian Par- 
liament, and has received the royal sanction, which 
restores a large sum of money, the accumulation of 
beneficence in the past, to the purposes for which it 
was originally given. An income of nearly ,$25,- 
000,000 has hitherto been under the control of eccle- 
siastics. This great income is hereafter to be placed 
in the hands of laymen. The main fact is that it is 
to be no more under ecclesiastical control, but 
rather constitute a part of the civil administration 
of municipalities and of the State. It is regarded 
as another step in the process of separating Church 
and State in Italy, a process which has steadily 
been going on since Rome became the capital of the 
kingdom. 


The Question of Woman Delegates.—Elections are 
to be held in Tenth and Eleventh Months, in all the 














congregations of the Methodist Episcopal Church 


on the question of so amending the Constitution of 
the Church as to admit women as lay delegates to 
the General Conference. All members in full con- 
nection, of twenty-one years of age or upward, are 
entitled to vote. This vote, however, does not set- 
tle the constitutional question ; it simply expresses 
the sentiment of the lay element. The constitution 
can only be changed by a three-fourths vote of the 
members of the annual conferences, all of whom are 
ministers. 
sovanepaeanemnsiigglisipiremneasanat 

A GENERAL, or abstract desire to do right, is 
not enough to keep one right, although we are 
apt to rest with a good deal of complacency in 
such a desire. A specific temptation as it comes 
must be met by specific effort to resist it. The 
abstract desire to do right, is always offset by a 
concrete tendency to do wrong. Few parents 
have any idea how early in life a child realizes 
this truth from having found it out in his own ex- 
perience. “ Why did you do that?” asked a father 
of his child of six. “ Because it was naughty,” 
answered the child. “Do you want to be 
naughty?” continued the father. “ No, I don’t,” 
said the child, with evident sincerity. In other 
words, that child realized in himself the conflict 
of forces. He was ignorant of the theological 
and philosophical questions concerning good 
and evil. But he had found a truth in his six 
years’ experience, that needed no learned termi- 
nology to express. In substance, the child told 
his father what Paul told the Romans—“ I see 
a different law in my members warring against 
the law of my mind, and bringing me into cap- 
tivity under the law of sin, which is in my mem- 
bers.” A child who has discerned that, is far on 
the road toward fighting the law of sin in his 
members. But he needs parental sympathy to 
help him through.— Exchange. 
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It is probably known to the most of our read- 
ers that for some time past considerable effort 
has been used by the Roman Catholic priesthood 
in this country to have the children of their 
members educated under their own control; and 
that this effort has placed them in antagonism, 
to some degree, to the public school system 
which prevails in the United States. 

It is foreign to the professed principles of the 
United States Government for the State to in- 
terfere in the affairs of the Church; and there- 
fore the education it atfurds is mainly of a secu- 
lar character, and not intended to favor one 
religious sect more than another. This is stig- 
matized by the Catholic clergy as a godless edu- 
cation,and they have been endeavoring to estab- 
lish schools of their own, in which their children 
may be trained in the belief and practices which 
are sanctioned by the Church of Rome. 

The Independent, of New York, recently ob- 
tained letters from many prominent men, Catho- 
lics and others, setting forth their respective 
views on this question ; and in its issue of Ninth 
Month Ist, published many of these, so as to 
furnish data for those who wished to investigate 
the subject. 

Among those writers who favor our present 
system of schools, there is a general concurrence 
of opinion that State interference in religion is 
detrimental to its prosperity, and that any form 
of sectarian teaching is a violation of our princi- 
ple of religious liberty ; but that a good moral 
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influence should be constantly exerted on the 
pupil—a morality enforced by example and oc- 
casional precept. W. T. Harris, U. 8. Commis- 
sioner of Education, thinks it better to separate 
religious from secular instruction, and to place 
it in a different school connected with the 
Church. He says, in secular instruction the 
effort of the teacher is, to make the mind of the 
pupil alert and critical, and to teach him to 
take nothing on authority. But in religious 
instruction, faith in authority is prominent. 

On the other hand, the Catholic Council, held 
in Baltimore, says that as it is the special mis- 
sion of the Church to lead men in the ways of 
truth and justice unto eternal life, it cannot 
allow parents to provide their children with a 
merely secular education. It therefore decreed 
that parochial schools should be established near 
every church, and that parents should send their 
children to them. 

To these decrees, people outside of the Roman 
Catholic Church can make but little objection. 
It is acting on the same line of policy long pur- 
sued by the Society of Friends, of endeavoring 
to place in charge of their children, teachers 
imbued with the principles which they wish 
their children to imbibe. Among us, the pecu- 
niary support of these schools is furnished by our 
own members, and we do not ask any assistance 
from the public funds. But many of our Cath- 
olic fellow-citizens belong to the poorer classes 
of the community, and they find it burthen- 
some to pay their proportion of taxes for the 
school fund, and in addition to support schools 
of their own. Hence arises the efforts to procure 
relief by some arrangement which will enable 
them to make use of the public money to pay 
the necessary expenses in whole or in part.— 
These efforts are vigorously resisted by those 
who see in these plans the entering of a wedge 
which might destroy the present school system. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep States.—Despatches from London assert 
that Spain cannot negotiate a reciprocity treaty with 
the United States for the Cubian trade without violating 
the “Favored Nation Clause” in her existing treaties 
with other nations. The State Department holds that 
the ‘‘ Favored Nation Clause” applies only when privi- 
leges are granted freely and without a consideration. 

The Census Bureau announces the population of the 
State of Pennsylvania to be 5,248,574, an increase of 
965,683 ; of Kansas, 1,423,485, an increase of 427,389; 
of Alabama, 1,508,073, an increase of 245,568 ; of Texas, 
2,232,220, an increase of 640,471; of Tennessee, 1,763,- 
723, an increase of 221,364; of Minnesota, 1,300,017, an 
inerease of 519,244, or 66.50 per cent., the largest of 
any State in the Union. 

The population of the State of Wisconsin, as an- 
suena by the Census Bureau, is 1,688,697, in increase 
of 368,200 ; of Oregon, 312,490, an increase of 137,722. 

The police census of New York city was completed 
last week. It shows a population of 1,710,715, an in- 
crease of 197,214 over Porter’s figures. 

A decision was rendered in the United States Circuit 
Court in Topeka, on the 17th instant, which allows the 
reopening of original package liquor houses in Kansas, 
and in effect declares that the Wilson bill, enacted by 
Congress, does not restore the power of the Kansas 
prohibitory law as against original package saloons. 

Judge Stoneman, of the Superior Court at Cedar 
Rapids, on the 17th inst. decided that the State pro- 
hibitory law was null and void so far as concerned the 
sale of original packages. 

C. Stuart Patterson, of this city, gives it as his op- 
inion, that one of two courses will have to be adopted 
as a result of the above-named decisions. Either the 
Supreme Court decision as rendered by its majority, 
must be reconsidered and the minority opinion be 
adopted—which it is extremely improbable will be 
done—or else an amendment will have to be adopted 
to the Constitution of the United States of a prohibi- 
tory character. Otherwise there can be no local option, 
prohibition or license anywhere. 


THE FRIEND. 


A despatch from Darlington, Indian Territory, says 
that up to the evening of the 17th, 309 Cheyennes and 
Arapahoe Indians had signed the contract for the sale 
of their land, 3,000,000 acres in extent, to the Govern- 
ment; 325 constitutes a majority, and that number of 
signatures will soon be secured. 

On the 16th instant the State Committee of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of lowa. split 
into two bodies—the non-partisan or Republican, and 
the third party or Prohibition. The main body, before 
the third party delegates withdrew, voted to secede 
from the Frances Willard National Union. 

A despatch from Minneapolis says that lumbermen 
are figuring on the cut of the season preparatory to 
closing down. The cut this year will exceed that of 
last year by several millions. The estimate places it 
at not less than 325,000,000, and not more than 350,- 
000,000. The season has been prosperous, the demand 
for lumber being good, and the price profitable. 

By the burning of the Leland Hotel, in Syracuse, 
New York, early on the morning of the 16th inst., five 
lives were lost. Fifteen persons were injured—one of 
whom has since died. The total loss is placed at 
$216,000. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 321; 1 
less that during the previous week, and 6 less than dur- 
ing the corresponding period last year. Of the fore- 
going 159 were males and 162 females: 49 died of con- 
sumption ; 28 of diseases of the heart; 21 of pneumonia ; 
18 of convulsions; 17 of marasmus; 12 of diphtheria ; 
11 of Bright’s disease; 10 of bronchitis; 10 of croup; 
9 of paralysis and 9 of typhoid fever. 

Markets, &e.— U. 8. 44’s, 104}; 4’s, 124; currency 
6’s, 114 a 122. 

CoTTon was quiet but steady, on a basis of 10} cts. 
per pound for middling uplands. 

Frep.—Winter bran, $17.50 a $18.00; spring bran, 
$17 a $17.50. 

FLour.—Western and Pennsylvania super, $2.75 a 
$3.00; do. do., extras, $3.25 a $3.75; No. 2 winter 
family, $4.00 a $4.25; Pennsylvania, roller process, 
$4.50 a $5.00; Western winter, clear, $4.50 a $5.00; 
do., do., straight, $5.00 a $5.35; winter patent, $5.25 a 
$5.65; Minnesota, clear, $4.25 a $4.85; do. straight, 
$4.90 a $5.50; do., patent, $5.50 a $6.00. Rye flour 
was in fair request and firm with light offerings. Sales 
of 100 barrels choice Pennsylvania, at $4 per barrel. 
Buckwheat flour was quiet and barely steady, at $2.10 
a $2.40 per 100 pounds for new, as to quality. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, $1.01} a $1.02. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 58 a 584 cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 52% a 522 cts. 

Breer Catrie.—Extra, 5} a dgets. ; good, 43 a 5 ets.; 
medium, 4} a 44 cts.; fair, 33 a 4 cts.; common, 3} a 33 
cts. ; culls, 24 a 3 cts.; fat cows, 2} a 3 cts. 

SHEEP were in fair request and firm.—Extra 5} a5} 
cts. ; good, 4} a5 cts. ; medium, 4} a 43 cts,; common, 3} 
a 4 cts.; culls, 2 a 3 cts.; lambs, 4 a7 cts. 

Hogs were in fair demand. Western, 64 a 63 cts. ; 
State, 6 a 64 cts. 

ForeIGN.—On the 17th instant a public meeting was 
convened by the Mayor of Belfast to consider the 
scheme of a tunnel between Ireland and Scotland. The 
meeting was numerously attended by the merchants of 
Ulster and others interested in the project. A civil 
engineer, submitted a plan by which he proposed to tun- 
nel for 33 miles between Island Magee, in the County 
Antrim, Ireland, and a point in Wigtonshire, Scotland, 
the greatest depth to be 500 feet, and the steepest gra- 
dient 1 in 75. 

A despatch received in Dublin on the 15th instant, 
states that William O’Brien and John Dillon had ar- 
rived at Cherbourg, after a tedious passage through 
the Channel. 

A despatch received in London on the 20th instant, 
announces the death of Captain Sir Richard Francis 
Burton, well-known for his explorations in Africa and 
other countries. 

A despatch of the 15th, received from Brisbane, says: 
There is plenty of non-union labor to be had here, and 
the strike is collapsing. Many members of the unions 
are applying to be reinstated in their old positions. 

The French Government has decided to submit to 
the Senate and Chamber of Deputies simultaneously a 
bill providing for a maximum French tariff on goods 
from countries whose customs regulations are unfavor- 
able to French products, and a minimum tariff on im- 
ports from countries whose tariffs are favorable to 
France. The bill empowers the Government to adopt 
a minimum tariff provisionally, but the sanction of the 
two Chambers will be necessary for its permanent adop- 
tion. 

The Temps hold that if the new American tariff is 
injurious to French interests, France cannot complain, 


as it has for over nine years persisted in enforej an 
unwise act that has been injurious to America, he 
moment has come, it says, to repair this mistake, and 
the circumstances are favorable. The Council of the 
Department of Bouches du Rhone has already called 
for the annulment of the decree against American 

the hygienic authorities having unanimously dee 
that its admission would involve no danger to the 
public health. 

Mount Etna is in eruption and a thick column of 
volcanic vapor is rising from the central cone, 

A slight shock of earthquake has been felt on the 
eastern side of the mountain, and a shower of cinders 
has fallen over Spezzia. 

The deaths from cholera at Aleppo average 50 daily, 

The London Press Association states that the British 
Foreign office has formally recognized the Brazilian 
Republic and has ordered British ships on the south- 
east American station to salute the Brazilian flag. 


NOTICES. 


Wantep—A Teacher for a small school of “ Frank. 
ford Preparative Meeting.” 

Apply for further information at 304 Arch St. 

Tenth Month 2lst, 1890. 


WEstTown BoaRDING ScHOOL.—Wanted, a woman 
Friend to take charge of Girl’s Nursery. Application 
may be made to 

Deborah Rhoads, Haddonfield, N. J. 
Rebecca G. Passmore, Concordville, Del. Co., Pa. 
Elizabeth S. Smedley, Lima P. O., Del. Co., Pa. 
Sarah E. Smith, 1110 Pine St., Phila. 


Friends and others will please send cléthing, shawls, 
bonnets, bedding, carpets, &c., to care of Henry Laing, 
No. 30 North Third St., Phila., for H. H. Bonwill, to 

ack and forward to needy Friends, Indians and others, 
y first of Eleventh Month, and oblige 
H. H. Bonwit. 


BrsteE AssocriaATION OF FRrenps.— The Annual 
Meeting of the “Bible Association of Friends in 
America,” will be held in the Committee-room of Arch 
Street Meeting-house, on Fourth-day evening, Eleventh 
Month 5th, at 8 o’clock. 

Friends generally are invited to attend. 

EPHRAIM SMITH, 


Tenth Month 22d, 1890. Secretary. 


Westtrown BoarpInG Scuoon.—Thestage will con- 
nect at Westtown Station with trains leaving Broad 


St. Station, Phila., at 8.53, 2.53 and 4.55, and at other 
times when timely notice is given to 
J.G. Wiixiams, Sup't. 


Diep, Tenth Month 4th, 1890, Georere W. Browy, 
aged 79 years,a member and elder of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, for the Northern 
District. In his daily walk, as he went in and out be 
fore his family, and the world, he was long-suffering, 
tender-hearted and watchful; careful to speak no evil, 
and a sympathizing friend to those in trouble or afflic- 
tion. For several years he had felt that this year 
would end his allotted time on earth, and he looked 
forward to the solemn change with calmness and resig- 
nation to the Divine will. He bore a suffering illnes 
with patience and fortitude, often calling upon the 
Lord to comfort and sustain him in his bodily distress. 
During a night of intense suffering, he exclaimed, 
“Lord Jesus, help me, help, HELP! Lord Jesus.” Itis 
reverently believed, through the mercy of God ia 
Christ Jesus, that the precious promises which were 
his hope through a life of nearly fourscore years, wert 
fulfilled ; and that he has thus trusting in the love and 
mercy of his Saviour, quietly passed away from the 
church militant, to the Church Triumphant in heavea. 
“Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord, from 
henceforth ; yea saith the Spirit, that they may ret 
from their labors, and their works do follow them.” | 

——, suddenly, Sixth Month 29th, 1890, at his res 
dence in West Grove, Chester Co., Pa., JosepH Pusey, 
in the 78rd year of his age, a member of New G 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

——, in Solesbury, Bucks Co., Pa., Tenth Month 6th, 
1890, SamuEL W.,son of Elias E. and te W. 
Paxson, in his 28th year, a member of Buckinghal 
Monthly and Particular Meeting of Friends, Pa. 
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